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RUNNING. 


A  Deerfoot  Incident. 

My  first  remembrance  of  seeing  any  running  was 
at  the  Hackney  Wick  ground,  where  the  course  was 
only  a  furlong.  That  was  some  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  occasion  on  which  I  made  my  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  a  ten  miles  race,  and  a 
genuine  one.  A  man  named  Pudney  had  a  sort  of 
school  of  runners  with  whom  he  used  to  tour  the 
country.  Among  them  was  the  Red  Indian,  Deer- 
foot,  who  was  always  allowed  to  win.  In  the  troupe, 
however,  there  were  at  least  two  men  who  could 
lose  him,  one  being  White,  of  Gateshead,  and  the 
other  C.  Lang,  vvhose  nickname  was  the  ** Crow- 
catcher."  For  some  reason  or  other  White  fell  out 
with  Pudney,  and  as  a  result  of  the  disagreement 
White  announced  his  intention  of  running  on  his 
own  at  Hackney  Wick,  and  winning.  Pudney  said 
"You  shall  not  do  that,  because  Lang  can  beat 
you,  and  he  shall  go  on  his  own."  Deerfoot  was 
ignored  altogether.  White  was  very  fit  indeed,  and 
he  ran  the  first  seven  miles  round  the  small  and 
awkward  course  in  thirty-five  minutes,  with  Lang 


in  close  attendance.  At  this  point  Lang  fell  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  White  trotted  on  quite  com- 
fortably, and  finished  the  ten  miles  in  fifty-two 
minutes,  Deerfoot  being  distanced  by  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  That  was  my  first  experience 
of  the  running  path. 

I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  that  time, 
and  soon  afterwards  I  took  up  running  myself.  I 
did  not  do  very  much — i.e.,  not  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary — though  I  won  a  lot  of  races  at  different 
places.  I  was  never  a  first-class  runner,  but  I  could 
do  a  quarter  in  53  sec,  which  was  so  not  bad,  par- 
ticularly as  tracks  and  courses  were  then.  On  one 
occasion  I  started  for  the  quarter  of  a  mile  cham- 
pionship, not  with  any  idea  of  winning,  but  simply 
to  make  the  running  for  one  of  the  finest  men  who 
ever  put  on  a  shoe — Colbeck.  That  would  be 
about  1867,  and  I  remember  I  started  off  as  hard 
as  I  could  go  to  make  the  pace  for  Colbeck.  The 
race  was  at  the  Beaufort  House  running  ground, 
and  the  path  was  very  good,  but  the  arrangements 
were  somewhat  primitive.  I  led  for  about  half  the 
distance,  when  Colbeck  passed  me,  but  to  my  horror 
a  sheep  crossed  the  path,  ran  against  his  legs,  and 
nearly  threw  him  down.  We  all  passed  him,  but 
he  recovered  himself,  and  finished  an  easy  winner 
in  50  sec,  this  being,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest 
performances  ever  done. 


To  THE  Rescue  o^  a  Referee. 

I  was  training  at  one  time  to  run  at  the  West 
Brompton  grounds,  now  all  built  over,  and  1  had 
an  experience  that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was 
about  1868,  and  a  walking  match  had  been  arranged 
between  two  East  End  competitors.  The  referee 
was  a  reporter  from  "  Bellas  Life,"  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten.  He  disqualified  one  of  the  men, 
and  he  was  immediately  set  upon  by  the  man's 
friends,  knocked  down  and  kicked.  I  had  just 
finished  my  run,  and  was  standing  looking  on.  Bob 
Travers,  the  black  pugilist,  being  near  me.  I  said 
to  Travers  :  "  I  cannot  stand  this."  but  he  replied  : 
''  It's  no  affair  of  ours."  I  told  him  that  **  We 
must  have  a  go,"  and  together  we  ran  across  the 
course,  and  arriving  at  the  mob  we  each  felled  our 
man  and  rescued  the  referee.  I  expect  it  was 
Bob's  black  face  that  frightened  them  away,  but 
they  went  whatever  the  reason,  and  allowed  us  to 
protect  the  referee  without  further  parley.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  he  was  extremely  grateful  to  escape 
with  one  or  two  kicks  on  the  head  and  a  face  that 
was  cut  about  a  bit. 

This  "  Bell's  Life  "  referee  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  but  afterwards  the  friendship  did  me,  uninten- 
tionally on  his  part,  an  ill  turn.  I  had  then  won 
the  middle-weight  amateur  boxing  championship, 
and  after  dining  with  some  friends  I    went  down 
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to  Peckham  to  see  a  glove  fight.     We  appeared  in 
the  reserved  seats,  in  evening  dress,  and  waited  for 
the  competitors,  who  were  late  for  some  reason  or 
other.        There    was    a    crowded    room,    and    the 
audience  became  impatient.     A  light-weight  fight- 
ing man,  named  Jerry  Hawkes,  was  acting  as  ring 
master,  and  he  kept  on  asking,  "  Won't  anybody 
come  and  have  a  light   spar  just    to    amuse   the 
crowd  } "      My  friends  kept   on  urging  me  to  go 
down  and  have  a  set-to.     I  was  a  stranger  to  Jerry 
Hawkes,  and    at  last,  in  a  weak  moment,  I  went 
down.      There   I   saw  my  old   friend,    the   "Bell's 
Life"  reporter,  and  he  immediately  said  "Hullo, 
Mr.  Chinnery,  what  are  you  going  to  do.^"     I  said  : 
"  I  am  responding  to  Jerry's  invitation  to  have  a 
light  spar,"  upon  which  he  turned  round  to  Jerry 
and  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
several  people  round  about,  "  Look  out  Jerry,  he 
will  knock  you  down."     Jerry's  reply,  in  an  indig- 
nant tone,  was,  "  You  can't  bring  a  man  to  knock 
me  down."     When  we  got  into  the  ring,  it  was  no 
light  spar.     Unfortunately  I  had  only  taken  off  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  was  still  wearing  my  white 
tie,  linen  collar,  &c.     We  had  three  rounds,  and  I 
presented  a  very  dishevelled  appearance  at  the  end 
of  them.      Jerry  was  clever,  but  I  was  two  stone 
heavier,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  round  I  countered 
him,  weight  told,  and  Jerry  went  over  the  ropes, 
much  to  the  delight  of  my  friend  the  reporter,  who 


made  the  consoling  remark  to  my  antagonist,  **  I 
told  you  so." 

Wins  Three  Races  at  one  Meeting. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
athletic  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  as  a  rule  all  the  races  were  open.  My  brother, 
W.  M.  Chinnery,  used  to  think  it  would  be  rather 
infra  dig,  as  the  mile  and  four  miles  champion,  to 
visit  those  meetings,  but  we  occasionally  went  to- 
gether, and  usually  came  away  with  a  prize  or  two. 
There  was  a  meeting  at  Tufnell  Park,  I  remember, 
at  which  I  secured  the  lOO  yards,  the  440  yards 
and  the  mile.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  meet- 
ing at  Broxbourne,  where  I  won  the  440  yards  and 
the  mile. 


BOXING. 


All  the  time  I  was  training  for  running  I  was 
also  practising  boxing,  chiefly  at  the  German  Gym- 
nasium, and  when  the  middle-weight  Amateur 
Championship  was  started,  in  1867,  I  entered. 
There  was  a  man  named  Williams,  with  whom  I 
used  to  spar  at  the  German  Gymnasium,  who  also 
wished  to  enter,  but  as  he  did  not  know  any  of  the 
authorities  connected  with  the   Amateur   Athletic 
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Club  they  refused  his  entry,  and  he  had  the  cheek 
to  come  to  me,  and  say,  "  I  suppose  they  want  you 
to  have  the  pot,  so  they  won't  take  my  entry.''  He 
was  not  exactly  a  gentleman,  but  I  was  so  nettled 
by  his  saying  this  that  I  replied,  *'  I  will  see  your 
entry  shall  be  taken."  The  secretary  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Club  was  the  late  J.  G.  Chambers, 
the  old  Cambridge  Blue,  and  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  On  telling  him  the  circumstances,  he  said, 
"  Oh,  well,  we  will  take  his  entry,  but  I  hope  he 
will  behave  himself  properly."  I  answered  that  he 
was  a  decent  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  thought  he  would 
be  all  right.  There  was  a  largish  entry  for  those 
days,  and  I  had  four  spars  before  I  met  my  friend 
Williams,  who  was  really  a  very  capable  boxer, 
and  he  had  defeated  three  or  four  men.  Williams 
had  a  very  good  left  hand,  and  I  think  he  landed 
with  that  on  my  face  oftener  than  I  did  on  his.  It 
was  so  near  a  thing  at  the  end  of  three  rounds  that 
the  judges  ordered  another  round  to  decide. 
When  I  got  back  to  my  corner  after  the  third 
round  my  mentor,  Ned  Donnelly,  was  talking  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Jem  Mace,  who  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  Young  man,  if  you  let  him  keep  on 
with  that  left  of  his  you  will  be  outpointed.  I 
think  he  has  a  weak  spot.  You  get  to  close 
quarters  directly  you  begin  in"  the  next  round,  and 
let  him  have  it  for  all  you  are  worth."  I  took  his 
advice,    with   the   result   that   the  judges  decided 


unanimously  in  my  favour.  This  was  not  sufficient 
for  Mr.  Williams.  He  objected  to  the  decision, 
declared  he  had  won,  and  made  quite  a  disturbance. 

I  offered  then  to  take  him  on  with  or  without 
gloves  whenever  he  liked,  but  he  did  not  accept  my 
challenge.  I  was,  however,  determined  that  next 
year  there  should  be  no  mistake.  I  do  not  suppose 
anybody  ever  worked  harder  at  boxing  than  I  did 
the  following  year.  I  sparred  certainly  on  an 
average  five  nights  a  week,  taking  on  anybody  I 
could  possibly  get  with  any  reputation  as  a  boxer. 
Ned  Donnelly,  who  had  been  my  instructor,  like 
the  good  fellow  that  he  was,  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use 
your  having  further  lessons  from  me,  because  you 
know  all  my  tricks.  You  must  go  and  box  with 
some  other  fighting  men.  There  is  a  very  clever 
light-weight  at  a  public-house  in  the  Waterloo 
Bridge-road.  His  name  is  Jem  GoUacher,  and  he 
has  never  been  defeated  in  the  ring,  besides  which 
he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  light-weights  we  have 
had."  I  took  his  advice  one  afternoon,  and  went 
down  to  Jem's  hostelry. 

An  Amusing  Boxing  Lesson. 

There  was  a  potman  behind  the  bar,  and  I  heard 
sounds  of  skittles  at  the  back.  I  asked  if  Mr. 
Gollacher  were  in,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  but  he  is 
busily  engaged."  I  went  on  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
come   some   distance,  and    I   wanted   a   lesson   in 
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boxing.  I  would  give  GoUacher  a  half-sovereign 
if  he  would  give  me  a  lesson.  The  potman  with- 
drew, and  soon  returned  with  a  smart-looking  little 
man,  who  said,  "  I  am  Jem  GoUacher.  What  do 
you  want."  His  expression  was  not  inviting,  but 
I  thought  that  I  had  better  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  a  lesson.  "  Very 
well,"  he  said,  *'  come  on  ;  I  have  no  time  to 
waste."  "We  adjourned  to  a  large  room  on  the  first 
floor,  where  evidently  Saturday-night  encounters 
took  place.  We  proceeded  to  put  on  the  gloves, 
and  I  noticed  the  potman  standing  grinning  at  the 
door,  expecting  to  see  a  speedy  *end  to  my  lesson. 
We  put  up  our  hands,  and  I  led  off,  and  landed  on 
Jem's  nose.  He  snuffed  a  bit,  and  led  off  at  me, 
and  I  ducked  my  head,  and  cross-countered  him 
with  the  right.     He  put  down  his  hands,  and  said, 

"  I    should  like  to  know  who  the  d •*  you  are. 

You  come  here  and  ask  for  a  lesson,  and  it  appears 

to  me  you  are  giving  me  a  d d  good  hiding." 

The  potman's  face  was  a  study.  I  told  him  my 
name  was  Chinnery,  and  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
Ned  Donnelly's.  *'  Well,  why  did  you  not  say 
that  afore,  sir  ?  "  was  Gollacher's  comment,  and  we 
were  friends  in  a  moment.  We  continued  our  spar, 
and  Jem  taught  me  several  very  useful  tricks. 

When  the  second  annual    middle-weight  cham- 
pionship was  decided  my  friend  Williams  did  not 
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turn  up,  and  I  was  so  fit  that  I  had  a  very  easy 
time  with  the  other  competitors.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  never  been  defeated  in  a  competition, 
and  I  can  only  remember  being  badly  worsted  on 
one  occasion.  This  was  at  old  Nat  Langham's. 
I  used  to  go  sometimes  to  his  house  in  St. 
Martin's-lane  to  spar,  and  Nat  took  a  great  interest 
in  me.  He  frequently  said  to  Ned  Donnelly 
"  Cannot  we  get  some  of  these  swell  Guardsmen 
to  come  and  take  on  Mr.  Chinnery."  I  was  then 
only  list,  and  Ned  thought  that  two  or  three 
stone  would  be  a  lot  of  weight  for  me  to  give 
away.  Ned,  however,  said  to  me,  ''You  don't 
mind  a  stone  or  two,  do  you  ^  "  I  replied  that  I 
should  be  only  too  happy  if  they  would  come.  I 
was  young  at  the  time,  and  rather  conceited,  but 
pride  was  destined  to  have  a  fall,  and  a  severe  one, 
in  Nat's  house.  There  was  a  crowded  room,  and  I 
had  the  gloves  on  with  a  fighting  man  called  Patsy 
Vaughan.  I  think  it  was  in  1868.  Vaughan  was 
a  very  powerful  fellow,  and  had  won  five  or  six 
fights  more  by  strength  and  endurance  than  by 
cleverness.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  tapping  him 
on  the  nose  when  I  pleased,  and  I  was  applauded 
pretty  heartily  by  the  crowd.  Like  a  young  fool  I 
did  not  notice  that  Patsy  was  waxing  wroth. 
However,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  I 
was  rather  incautiously  leading  off  he  swung  his 
right  on  the  point  of  the  jaw  and  I  fell  on  my  face, 
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insensible  before  T  reached  the  floor.  I  could  not 
have  told  you  half  an  hour  afterwards  what  my 
name  was.  I  was  fortunately  pretty  fit  at  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  feel  any  after  ill-effects  from 
the  knock-out. 

A  man  had  been  killed  in  old  Nat  Langham's 
house  only  about  a  week  before,  and  he  thought 
when  I  went  down  that  I  was  also  finished.  He 
rushed  out  of  his  house  telling  the  barman  to  say 
that  he  was  out  of  town.  However,  he  sneaked 
back  about  an  hour  afterwards  to  hear  the  fatal 
news,  and  he  was  very  delighted  to  see  me  tackling 
a  chop  and  potatoes.  All  the  consolation  I  got 
from  my  mentor,  Ned  Donnelly,  was  that  it  served 
me  right  for  being  so  careless.  I  kept  up  my 
boxing,  and  altogether  I  won  five  championships — 
the  middle-weights  three  times,  and  the  heavy- 
weights twice — and  then  I  retired. 

When  I  was  in  training  for  the  heavy-weights,  I 
used  to  try  and  get  hold  of  all  the  big  men  I  could 
to  spar  with.  Ned  Donnelly  then  used  to  teach  at 
Sergt.  Waite's  Rooms  in  Golden-square.  Waite 
very  kindly  used  to  get  men  from,  the  Knightsbridge 
and  St.  John's  Wood  Barracks  to  come  and  set-to 
with  me.  The  spars  were  generally  of  an  amicable 
character,  but  I  remember  one,  which  was  fast  and 
furious,  with  a  certain  man — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  alive  now — a  very  good  fellow,  named  Trooper 
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Otway.  He  was  not  a  very  heavy  man,  but  of 
considerable  length  of  arm,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
best  man  in  the  Life  Guards.  We  both  got  rather 
warm,  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  a  few  days  after- 
wards that  Trooper  Otway  received  orders  to  re- 
main in  barracks  until  two  black  eyes  which  he 
had  had  disappeared.  I  think  Otway  afterwards 
became  a  teacher  of  boxing  and  fencing,  and  he 
was  well  calculated  to  instruct  the  young,  as  he  had 
considerable  skill  in  these  thinsfs. 

The  hardest  tussle  I  had  for  the  heavy-weights 
was  with  a  very  fine  man  named  Scott  Stephenson. 
He  was  in  some  Highland  Regiment,  the  number 
of  which  I  forget.  He  weighed  I3st.  /lb.,  and  was 
about  6ft.  lin.  in  height,  while  I  weighed  list.  4lb. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  man  at  Aldershot, 
and  he  had  been  trained  by  Jem  Mace,  who 
seconded  him.  Our  first  round  was  very  ev^en. 
On  going  to  my  corner,  Ned  Donnelly  said  to  mc, 
"  You  must  bustle  him  ;  he  is  short  of  condition." 
I  took  his  advice,  with  the  result  that  I  soon  had 
matters  all  my  own  way,  and  the  judges  gave  the 
decision  in  my  favour  at  the  end  of  the  third 
round.  Stephenson  took  his  defeat  very  hand- 
somely, and  invited  me  down  to  Aldershot  to 
fight  our  battles  over  again. 

Good  for  the  Life  Guardsman. 

Charley  Buller,  of  the  Life  Guards,  a  well-known 
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cricketer  and  all-round  athlete,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  boxer,  but  he  affected  not  to  care  for 
championship  honours,  and  rather  pooh-poohed 
them.  I  never  had  a  chance  of  sparring  with  him, 
but  it  nearly  came  off  on  one  occasion.  He  wrote 
and  invited  me  to  have  a  spar  with  him  at 
Angelo's,  in  St.  James'-street,  telling  me  that  a 
certain  Royal  personage  was  coming,  and  there 
would  be  a  crowded  room.  I  accepted  his  invita- 
tion with  great  pleasure  because  I  had  long  looked 
forward  to  taking  him  on,  although  he  was  two 
stone  heavier  than  myself  When  I  arrived  at  the 
rooms,  however,  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  feeling 
very  well,  and  he  was  going  to  have  a  light  spar 
with  a  fighting  man,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  that 
he  would  like  me  to  have  a  set-to  with  Blake,  the 
instructor  at  the  rooms.  Of  course,  I  was  rather 
disappointed,  but  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  alter 
his  arrangements  I  had  a  capital  spar  with  Blake, 
who  was  a  really  good  boxer,  and  I  think  there 
was  not  anything  in  it  between  us,  though  his  was 
rather  a  different  style  to  that  of  the  fighting  men 
with  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  box.  His 
blows  were  mere  taps.  Blake  and  I  retired  to  the 
dressing  rooms  to  change,  and  while  thus  engaged 
we  leaned  over  the  gallery  to  see  the  spar  between 
Buller  and  the  man  he  had  selected  to  spar  with. 
We  heard  shouts  of  laughter,  and  we  found  that 
Buller  was  making  a  regular  fool  of  his  opponent. 
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who  was  a  good,  sterling,  hard-hitting  fighter,  but 
not  a  very  clever  sparrer.  Before  we  had  finished 
dressing,  Buller's  antagonist  came  up  also  to 
change,  and  Blake  said  to  him  :  "  What  a  fool  you 

have  made  of  yourself."     The  reply  was  :  "D , 

he  gave  me  this  not  to  touch  him,"  and  he  threw  a 
sovereign  on  the  floor,  saying  :  "  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  it." 

With  regard  to  the  old  boxing  days,  I  think  that 
the  best  man  I  ever  had  the  gloves  on  with  was  Ned 
Donnelly.  He  had  fought  in  the  ring  six  or  seven 
times,  and  always  came  off  victorious.  He  used  to 
fight  lost.,  but  a  match  was  once  made  for  him  with 
a  man  to  fight  at  Qst.  lolb.  Work  as  he  would  and 
starve  as  he  would  he  could  not  get  below  Qst.  131b. 
When  the  night  came  to  weigh  in  they  went — it 
was  the  usual  thing  to  do  so  in  those  days — to  a 
sporting  publican's,  and  a  "fiver"  was  given  to  the 
latter  to  fake  the  weights.  Ned  told  me  he  be- 
lieved that  if  he  had  weighed  I4st.  when  he  got  on 
to  the  scales  he  would  not  have  moved  the  weights 
against  him.  Next  morning  he  met  his  man  and 
beat  him  easily.  After  that  he  left  ^10  in  the 
hands  of  "Bell's  Life"  to  fight  anybody  at  lOst, 
or  up  to  lost,  /lb.,  and  receiving  no  challenge  in 
eighteen  months  he  retired  from  the  ring  and  took 
to  teaching.  He  and  I  used  often  to  spar  together 
at  exhibitions,  and  he  would  try  and  get  up  fake 
sparring.     He  said  it  would  be  much  more  amusing 
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to  the  people  if  we  could  arrange  to  lead  off  and 
counter  and  duck  and  all  those  things,  but  it  never 
came  to  anything,  because  invariably  when  we 
stepped  on  to  the  boards  we  each  tried  to  do  our 
best,  and  it  very  often  ended  in  one  or  the  other  of 
us  finding  ourselves  on  the  floor. 

The  Secret  of  Success  in  Boxing. 

At  one  period  of  its  career  the  L.A.C.  was  rather 
short  of  money,  and  the  members  arranged  an 
athletic  exhibition  at  St.  James'  Hall.  I  was 
asked  to  spar  with  Ned  Donnelly,  and  when  we 
stepped  on  the  boards  we  faced  a  room  crowded 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Ned  appeared  in  red 
tights,  and  looked  rather  an  extraordinary  figure. 
We  had  a  very  good  set-to,  and  once  I  caught  Ned 
off  his  balance  and  he  sat  on  the  floor.  He  tried 
to  get  even  with  me,  but  I  managed  to  keep  him 
off,  and  we  wound  up  with  a  pretty  even  spar. 

Ned,  when  quite  fit  and  well  and  at  his  best,  had 
always  rather  the  pull  of  me,  but  if  he  were  off 
colour  I  could  get  the  better  of  him,  and  as  he  was 
not  very  particular  in  the  life  he  led  he  used  to  say 
that  before  one  of  these  exhibition  spars  with  me 
he  would  go  into  a  fortnight's  training. 

I  always  found  it  was  best  with  Ned — in  fact, 
always  in  my  boxing  career — for  me  to  take  the 
offensive.     I  believe  this  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
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boxing,  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  in  a  fight. 
I  very  seldom  had  occasion  to  use  what  knowledge 
I  possessed  of  the  noble  art  out  of  the  ring,  because 
I  always  felt  as  if  I  were  taking  an  advantage  of 
anybody  who  did  not  know  me.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, when  in  training  for  rowing  that  I  was  walk- 
ing in  from  Vauxhall  along  the  Embankment  to 
the  City.  A  man  had  been  throwing  a  stick  into 
the  river  for  a  retriever  dog,  and  the  dog  was  pull- 
ing at  the  stick  right  across  the  path.  I  called  out 
to  the  man  to  look  where  he  was  going,  and  the 
dog  then  came  right  across  my  legs,  and  left  a 
splash  on  the  shepherd's  plaid  trousers  I  was  wear- 
ing, and  of  which  I  was  rather  proud.  This  an- 
noyed me  very  much,  and  I  told  the  man  that  he 
was  a  clumsy  fool,  whereupon  he  retorted,  ''  Oh, 
indeed  !  "  He  let  go  the  stick  and  began  to  square 
up.  It  was  a  case  of  a  little  knowledge  being  a 
dangerous  thing.  He  had  evidently  had  a  lesson 
or  two,  and  thought  this  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost  of  showing  off  his  acquirements.  I  was  a 
little  irritated,  so  I  gave  him  the  right  and  the  left. 
He  seemed  a  bit  dazed  after  that,  so  T  asked  him 
if  he  wanted  any  more.  "I  don't  want  to  take  on 
a  prize-fighter,"  was  the  answer.  This  little  en- 
counter very  much  pleased  a  number  of  navvies 
who  were  employed  in  mending  the  road,  and  when 
I  caught  the  fellow  with  my  right,  one  of  them 
said,  "  That's  a  good  'un  for  his  nob." 


I  went  to  the  National  Sporting  Club  the  other 
night  to  see  some  boxing,  and  I  must  say  I  came 
away  with  the  impression  that  boxing  has  very 
much  deteriorated.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  an  old 
man's  prejudice,  but  1  firmly  believe  that  a  man 
with  a  good  left  hand  would  lick  with  the  greatest 
ease  all  these  people  who  are  playing  for  a  knock- 
out blow.  In  the  old  days  in  my  time  we  did  not 
play  for  the  knock-out  blow  because  we  were  in- 
structed by  men  who  had  fought  in  the  ring,  and 
as  everybody  knows  the  right  arm  swing  would  be 
far  too  dangerous  for  a  man  to  indulge  in  with  the 
naked  fist,  for  his  hand  would  soon  be  knocked  up 
and  rendered  useless  by  contact  with  the  other 
man's  head.  I  think  also  that  sparring  has  de- 
teriorated for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  given  — 
that  there  is  no  longer  fighting  with  the  naked  fists, 
and  we  have  this  miserable  and  contemptible  prac- 
tice of  clinching  and  holding. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  allowed  in  the  ring,  and 
then  men  proceeded  to  wrestle,  and  one  threw  the 
other  and  fell  on  him,  this  being  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. I  think  the  present-day  clinching  and  hold- 
ing can  be  cured  in  only  two  wa}\s— cither  by 
having  the  ring  so  constructed  as  to  allow  men  if 
they  are  both  of  one  mind  to  wrestle  for  the  fall  at 
the  end  of  the  round,  or  else  to  make  a  rule  that 
should  be  rigorously  carried  out  that  anyone  clinch- 
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ing  and  holdinj^  should  be  at  once  disqualified.  If 
action  on  these  lines  is  not  taken  I  foresee  bad 
days  for  modern  boxing.  A  good  many  of  my 
friends  have  expressed  disgust  at  these  practices 
being  allowed,  and  their  intention  not  to  waste 
their  time  witnessing  such  exhibitions. 


ROWING, 


A  Scene  near  Putney  Boathouse. 

Tn  the  year  1869  I  took  up  rowing.  I  had  been 
a  member  of  the  London  Rowing  Club  for  some 
years,  but  I  had  never  been  to  Putney.  I  took  a 
house  at  Teddington,  and  got  Joe  Sadler,  the 
champion  of  the  Thames,  to  coach  me.  The 
London  eight  came  to  Teddington,  and  one  of 
their  men  had  an  accident  which  prevented  his 
rowing  again.  Joe  Sadler  asked  the  captain  to  put 
me  in  his  place,  but  he  refused,  as  I  had  never  been 
to  Putney,  but  he  promised  me  a  place  in  the 
eight  the  following  year  if  I  would  go  to  Putney 
and  row  a  bit  with  them.  I  went  there  in  1870, 
and  won  the  Layton  Pairs  with  Fred  Fenner  as 
my  partner.  I  also  rowed  in  the  winning  trial 
eight,  and  rowed  three  in  the  eight  to  Henley.  We 
got  into  the  final,  but  in  those  days  tossing  for  the 
station  meant  tossing   for  the  race,  as    the    inside 
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berth  was  at  least  a  length  and  a  half  in  favour  of 
those  who  won  that  station.  We  had  to  meet  the 
Oxford  Etonians,  a  crew  made  up  from  'Varsity 
oarsmen,  and  they  beat  us  by  only  three-quarters 
of  a  length.  Gulston  was  our  stroke,  and  we  had 
Long,  Fenner,  Le  Blanc  Smith  and  George  Ryan 
in  the  boat. 

This  caused  me  to  take  a  considerable  interest  in 
rowing,  and  in  the  following  spring  I  went  down  to 
Putney  to  see  the  'Varsity  crews  train,  and  I  rode 
over  from  Teddington  on  rather  a  lively  mare  that 
I  had  at  the  time.  On  getting  near  the  Putney 
boat-house  there  was  a  considerable  crowd,  and 
some  of  them  began  to  object  to  my  mount,  which 
was  not  very  quiet.  One  man,  I  remember,  a  big, 
burly-looking  fellow,  said  that  I  ought  to  be 
chucked  into  the  river.  I  said,  "  If  1  were  to  get 
down  would  you  chuck  me  in  the  river  .'^ ''  to  which 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  I  would,  jolly  soon."  I  was  pro- 
ceeding to  dismount,  and  a  man  in  the  crowd  said, 
''  I  will  hold  your  horse,  Mr.  Chinnery."  On  my 
getting  down  my  friend  bolted  behind  a  policeman 
who  was  there,  and  on  my  asking  him  to  come  out 
and  fulfil  his  promise,  he  said,  "  When  I  begin  I 
must  have  a  man  of  my  own  size."  The  crowd 
were  much  disappointed,  and  jeered  him  mercilessly. 

The  following  year  I  rowed  again  for  the  London 
eight,  and  again  we  got  only  second.     In   1872  I 
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got  married,  and,  of  course,  gave  up  all  competi- 
tion in  athletic  sports,  but  in   1877  I  had  another 
go  at  rowing,  and  joined  the  Molesey  Rowing  Club. 
There  was  a  very  small  membership,  and  we  could 
only  just  raise  an  eight,  but  it  was  made  of  very 
good   material.     We  had  in  the  boat    C.    Dicker, 
who  had  then  won  the  Diamonds   and    Wingfield 
Sculls.     The  club  was  not  a  wealthy  one,  so  I  had 
to  purchase  an  eight  for  them,  and  I  had  it  built  by 
Jewitt,  of  Newcastle,  and  it  turned  out  a  first-rate 
boat.     We  used  to  row  every  Saturday  afternoon 
through  the  winter,  with  Joe  Sadler  to  coach   us, 
and  we  really  were  quite  a  good    eight    when  we 
arrived    at  Henley.     My  usual  luck  still    followed 
me.      We  lost  the  toss  for  station,    and    we   were 
beaten  by  a  short  length  by  the  Leander,  of  which 
Goldie,  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  boat,  was  stroke, 
and  Rhodes  No.  7.     We  had  a  slight  reward,  how- 
ever, for  our  long  training.     We  went  to  Putney, 
and  beat  Thames,  London  and  a  Cambridge  crew 
for  the  Metropolitan  Eights.     We  also  won  at  two 
or  three  other  up-river  regattas. 

Thirty  Miles  Walk  Before  Breakfast. 

With  regard  to  walking,  in  1867  some  Stock  Ex- 
change men  were  dining  together,  and  we  were 
talking  about  athletic  sports.  One  of  them  said 
he  would  find  two  men  in  the  Stock  Exchange  who 
would  walk  to  Brighton  on  the  following  Monday 
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(this  being  Thursday)  inside  twelve  hours.  Several 
present  laid  him  two  to  one  against  it.  He  came 
to  me,  and  asked  if  we  would  take  the  job  on,  and 
we  said,  "  Certainly  ;  and  how  much  of  the  bets 
will  you  let  us  have  }  "  He  replied  that  he  wanted 
them  himself,  and  we  then  tried  to  back  ourselves, 
but  we  managed  to  get  on  only  about  ;^20,  which 
barely  covered  the  expenses.  My  brother  and  my- 
self, although  not  in  training  for  walking,  were 
always  pretty  fit,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
well  inside  the  time.  We  were  actually  iij  hours 
on  the  road,  but  were  walking  only  loj  hours.  We 
stopped  at  Crawley,  intending  to  wait  ten  minutes, 
but  my  brother,  who  was  then  in  training  for  the 
mile  championship,  had  a  bad  attack  of  cramp, 
which  delayed  us  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This, 
of  course,  is  nothing  of  a  feat  nowadays,  but  it  was 
thought  something  of  at  the  time,  and  gave  us  a 
good  deal  of  notoriety  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Although  we  were  not  specially  trained  for  walk- 
ing, for  nearly  a  year  we  used  to  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings  and  walk  before  break- 
fast thirty  miles  down  to  a  sister's  house  at  Brack- 
nell. I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  young 
men  at  the  present  day  who  would  enjoy,  or  care  to 
walk  thirty  miles  in  six  hours  before  breakfast. 

Speaking  of  Joe  Sadler  reminds  me  that  I  used 
to  find  some  of  his  race  money,  and  he  always  won 
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for  me  until  his  last  race  with  Trickett,  when  he 
was  a  complete  wreck.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  matched  with  Boyd,  of  Newcastle,  for 
the  championship  of  the  Thames,  and  I  was  on  the 
steamboat  to  witness  the  race.  Tom  King,  who 
had  been  champion  of  England,  and  who  had  now 
become  a  bookmaker,  was  on  board.  He  called 
*'  Six  to  four  on  Boyd,"  and,  though  I  had  never 
been  a  betting  man,  when  at  last  he  said,  *•  Here's 
60  pounds  to  40  on  Boyd,"  I  could  not  help  saying, 
"  Yes,  Tom."  He  expressed  his  displeasure  in  very 
strong  language  shortly  after,  when  he  saw  Sadler 
leading  comfortably  by  two  lengths  at  Bishop's 
Creek,  as  King  never  had  a  chance  of  getting  round, 
for  this  was  the  only  bet  he  had  made  on  the  race. 
Tom  was  always  an  excellent  fellow,  and  well 
deserved  the  success  he  had  as  a  bookmaker  on  the 
racecourse.  He  paid  me  the  £60  before  he  left 
the  boat. 

Joe  Sadler  was  a  very  fine  sculler,  but  a  man  of 
unsteady  habits.  His  lungs  gave  way,  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  Brompton  Hospital.  I  used  to  go 
and  see  him  there,  and  he  often  said,  ''  If  I  had  my 
time  over  again  I  would  never  touch  a  drop  of 
drink.  I  remember  now  what  Bill  Rowell  said  to 
me  one  day."  Bill  Rowell  was  the  winner  of  one 
of  those  go-as-you-please  competitions  which  were 
promoted  by  the  late  Sir  John  Astley,  and  I  think 
he  did  something  over  600  miles,   if  my  memory 
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serves  me  correctly,  the  longest  distance  ever  done. 
To  continue  the  story,  Sadler  said,  "  I  met  Bill  one 
day,  and  said  to  him,  *  Come  and  have  a  drink,' 
but  Bill  replied,  ''  No,  thank  you,  Joe  ;  only  fools 
drink.'  I  should  not  be  here  now  if  I  had  taken 
his  tip." 

From  association  with  Joe  Sadler,  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  sculling  and  rowing,  and  in  1869  my 
brother  and  myself  made  an  effort  to  resuscitate 
sculling  and  rowing  on  the  Thames.  We  made  an 
offer  to  give  a  sum  of  money  annually  for  three 
years  for  prizes  to  be  rowed  for  under  certain  con- 
ditions by  the  watermen  of  the  Thames.  I  think  it 
was  ;^500  a  year  we  guaranteed  for  three  years.  I 
am  not,  however,  sure  as  to  the  amount,  though 
the  files  of  the  sporting  newspapers  for  the  period 
would  contain  the  particulars.  We  had  good  re- 
gattas the  first  two  years,  and  it  was  really  interest- 
ing sport,  but  we  had  to  discontinue  after  these 
two  because  we  found  it  quite  hopeless  to  get  the 
men  really  to  row  straight  We  discovered  that 
all  the  races  were  being  arranged,  and  our  money 
divided,  so  we  made  our  bow  and  gave  up  all  hope 
of  reviving  the  fine  sport  of  rowing  among  the  pro- 
fessionals of  the  Thames. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Club,  a  mile  swimming  championship  was  started  a 
good  many  years  ago,  but  I  think  it  was  only  a 
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short-lived  affair.  On  one  occasion,  when  It  was 
swum  in  the  water  above  Teddington  Weir,  it  was 
won  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Major  McKerrell,  who 
was  also  a  very  fine  rifle  shot.  There  were  seven 
or  eight  starters,  and  the  order  in  which  we  finished 
was  McKerrell  150  yards  ahead  of  anyone,  the 
present  Lord  Kinnaird  second  and  myself  third. 
McKerrell  was  a  wonderful  performer.  I  remem- 
ber him  swimming  a  friendly  match  with  the  cham- 
pion of  those  days,  a  tiny  little  fellow  named  Gurr, 
who  was  a  perfect  phenomenon  in  the  water. 
McKerrell  was  only  defeated  by  quite  a  short 
distance.  He  and  I  used  to  swim  sometimes  in  the 
Serpentine  in  the  early  mornings,  and  I  remember 
thinking  it  was  very  hard  work  to  do  twice  the 
length  of  it  in  the  still  water. 

I  recollect  Charley  Westall  quite  well.  He  was 
a  very  nice  fellow,  and  gave  my  brother  and  myself 
many  hints  as  to  training.  He  was  the  first  man 
who  could  claim  having  walked  21  miles  in  three 
hours,  and  who  also  ran  a  mile  in  4  min.  30  sec. 
My  friend,  J.  G.  Chambers,  the  old  Oxford  Blue, 
whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned,  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  amateur  to  walk  21  miles  in  three 
hours.  He  was  also  a  very  fair  runner.  I  remem- 
ber once  a  half-mile  handicap  at  the  West  Bromp- 
ton  running  grounds,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
runners  of  those  days  competed.     It  was,  I  believe. 
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run  in  six  heats.  John  Chambers,  who  had  30 
yards  start,  won  his  heat,  and  Percy  Thornton, 
who  is  now  the  member  for  the  Clapham  Division 
in  Parh'ament,  and  who  was  at  scratch,  also  won 
his  heat.  My  handicap  was  15  yards,  and  Lord 
Jersey,  the  champion  miler  at  Oxford,  was  on  the 
10  yards  mark.  I  won  my  heat  pretty  easily,  and 
in  the  final  Thornton  won  from  scratch  in  the  then 
fast  time  of  two  minutes  dead.  I  still  think  it  was 
a  very  remarkable  performance,  as  he  had  to  get 
past  five  men,  and  the  ground  was  merely  an  un- 
prepared track  with  large  square  corners.  John 
Chambers  finished  second. 

Captain  Webb  Appears  on  the  Scene. 

My  friend  Chambers  called  me  out  from  the 
Stock  Exchange  one  day,  and  presented  me  to 
Captain  Webb.  He  said  :  "  Here  is  a  man  who 
says  he  can  swim  the  Channel."  I  replied :  "  Non- 
sense "  ;  In  answer  to  which  Chambers  said  :  "  Well, 
he  says  he  has  swum  for  ten  hours  at  a  time  more 
than  once,  and  if  anybody  can  do  it  he  can."  I 
looked  Webb  over,  and  thought  what  a  fighting 
man  he  would  have  made,  although  perhaps  he 
might  be  a  little  slow.  He  was  only  about  5ft.  6in. 
or  5  ft.  /in.  in  height,  but  he  was  an  enormous  man 
without  anything  superfluous  about  him,  and  he 
must  have  weighed  at  the  time  approaching  I4st. 
I  was  much  taken    with   his  appearance,  and  the 
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honest  way  in  which  he  spoke.  He  promised  irt 
quite  a  modest  way  that  he  would  do  his  best. 
When  I  went  into  the  figures  I  found  that  he  only 
wanted  £2^^  to  cover  his  month's  training  and  all 
his  expenses  connected  with  the  swim,  and  I  let 
him  have  the  money.  He  used  to  write  to  me  dur- 
ing his  training,  and  tell  me  how  he  was  getting  on. 

My  friend  Chambers  went  down  on  the  day  of 
the  swim,  and  he  found  Webb  had  already  started. 
He  could  see  the  lugger  a  good  many  miles  out, 
and  he  hired  a  rowing  boat  and  went  in  pursuit. 
Chambers  was  a  fine  swimmer,  and  he  stripped  and 
swam  with  Webb  for  about  an  hour,  remarking 
then  that  the  water  was  so  cold  he  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer.  The  story  of  the  swim  is  ancient 
history,  but  I  think  few  people  know  what  Webb 
really  went  through,  and  it  was  only  his  indomitable 
pluck  and  endurance  that  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  At  the  finish,  when  he  was  in 
about  3ft.  6in.  of  water,  he  still  continued  to  swim, 
and  although  he  was  told  to  get  up  and  walk,  he 
had  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  dragged  to  his  feet,  as 
he  was  in  almost  a  delirious  state.  He  kept  on 
saying:  "  Leave  me  alone  ;  I  will  do  it."  He  was 
taken  in  and  put  to  bed,  and  he  was  all  right 
next  day. 

This  feat  of  his,  of  course,  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  a  collection  was  got  up  for  him  on  the 
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Stock  Exchange,  which  reah'sed  about  £600.  The 
subscribers  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Webb,  and  I 
arranged  with  the  authorities  to  bring  him  in.  I 
secured  the  services  of  a  dozen  of  the  strongest 
young  fellows  I  knew  as  a  bodyguard  for  Webb, 
knowing  what  the  crush  would  be.  When  we  got 
under  the  dome  in  the  old  House,  they  formed 
a  circle,  with  Webb  in  the  centre,  and  sang  to  him 
"  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes."  While  we  were 
standing  there  I  noticed  two  old  grey-headed  mem- 
bers also  in  the  circle,  and,  as  is  customary  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  those  behind  knocked  off  the 
hats  of  those  in  front,  and  they  fell  into  the  circle 
where  Webb  was  standing.  They  were  promptly 
treated  as  footballs,  and  kicked  back  over  the  heads 
of  the  people  by  the  two  grave  and  reverend 
seigneurs — Frank  Playford  and  Bill  Eykyn.  Webb 
was  quite  upset,  and  I  think  rather  alarmed.  He 
turned  round  to  me  and  asked  "  Are  they  all  mad, 
sir } "  When  we  eventually  got  him  out  through 
the  crowd,  we  were  minus  our  neckties,  and  our 
hats  were  smashed  in, 

Webb  and  the  Niagara  Rapids. 

Webb  came  to  see  me  about  a  week  afterwards, 
and  he  said  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  some  place  where 
I  can  get  some  exercise  .<*  I  feel  I  am  being  nearly 
killed  with  kindness,  and  people  want  to  stand  me 
champagne  all  day."    I  sent  him  to  Waite's  Rooms, 
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and  he  used  to  go  there  pretty  often  for  exercise.  I 
became  his  trustee,  or  rather  the  trustee  for  his 
wife  and  children,  for  the  money  collected  for  him, 
amounting  altogether  to  ^^3,000,  including  the  sub- 
scription by  the  general  public  and  the  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  some 
time,  but  one  day  he  came  to  me  looking  very  ill 
and  said  "  I  am  going  to  America  to  swim  the 
Niagara  Rapids.  "Will  you  lend  me  the  money  for 
my  expenses  ?  "  I  replied  :  "  Certainly  not  ;  I  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  suicide." 
''  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  can  do  it.  If  I  do 
not,  it  does  not  much  matter,  as  my  lungs  have 
gone,  but  if  I  succeed  it  will  mean  a  lot  to  my 
wife  and  kids."  However,  I  refused,  and  begged 
him  to  give  up  the  idea,  but  somebody  else  ad- 
vanced him  the  money,  with  the  result  that  is  well 
known. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Rapids  of  Niagara  can 
alone  realise  the  madness  of  the  idea.  To  look  at 
the  rapids  and  think  of  swimming  in  them  is 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle.  It  is  said  that 
the  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  25  to  28  miles  an 
hour,  and  so  narrow  is  the  gorge  that  it  is  positively 
heaped  up  in  the  centre  in  places.  Webb  was  a 
man  absolutely  without  fear,  and  he  faced  his 
death,  I  have  no  doubt,  without  a  tremor. 

You  were  asking  me  the  other  day  if  I  knew  any 
more  stories   about  Captain   Webb.      I   have  told 
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you  nearly  all  I  know  about  him.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  that  they  propose  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
him  at  Dover.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  have 
this  honour  done  to  him.  It  is  not  generally  known 
with  regard  to  him  that  he  saved  four  or  five  lives 
from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  It  was 
always  very  difficult  to  get  any  particulars  from 
him  about  any  of  his  doings  of  that  kind,  but  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  mate  of  a  tramp  steamer 
he  was  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  was  blowing 
fairly  hard  at  the  time,  so  Captain  Webb  told  me, 
and  they  were  steaming  about  nine  knots  an  hour. 
There  was  a  man  employed  in  doing  something  to 
one  of  the  boats,  and  he  fell  overboard,  whereupon 
Webb,  as  he  remarked  to  me,  "  was  in  the  water 
after  him  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about."  It 
was  a  perfectly  hopeless  thing.  Anybody  who 
knows  what  the  Atlantic  sea  is  like  at  night  will 
understand  that.  Webb  never  even  saw  the 
drowning  man,  and  by  the  time  that  he  came  up, 
the  ship  was  so  far  away  that  he  thought  that  he 
was  done  for  himself.  The  captain  was  very  fond 
of  Webb,  and  a  boat  was  soon  lowered,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  by  almost  a 
miracle,  they  .saw  Webb,  and  got  him  aboard.  "  I 
was  never,"  said  Webb,  *'  so  glad  of  anything  as  I 
was  to  get  on  deck  again." 
An  Athletic  Meeting  at  Lord's. 

In   my  young  days   I  used   to    play   cricket   at 
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Lord's  on  Saturday  afternoons.  I  was  then  a  boy 
of  1 6  or  17  years  of  age.  Other  clubs  than  the 
M.C.C,  were  allowed  to  play  games  there,  and  I 
was  a  member  of  one  of  tliem.  There  was  also  an 
athletic  meeting  at  Lord's  in  1866,  and  I  think  this 
was  the  only  one  that  ever  took  place  there.  The 
path  was  partly  gravel  and  partly  grass,  and  was 
of  a  very  rough  description.  It  started  somewhere 
near  the  tennis  court,  and  finished  by  the  scoring- 
box.  I  managed  to  win,  but  the  time  was  not 
grand,  it  taking  me  54  sec.  to  get  round  the  440 
yards.  At  the  same  meeting  my  brother  won 
the  mile. 


HUNTING. 


In  the  year  1872  I  first  had  a  horse  at  Leighton 
Buzzard  to  hunt  with  the  Rothschild  Staghounds. 
I  remember — I  think  it  was  the  second  time  I  was 
out — our  present  King,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  staying  at  Mentmore  Towers  with  Baron 
Meyer  de  Rothschild,  and  he  honoured  the  Hunt 
with  his  presence.  We  had  a  good  gallop,  and  the 
King  went  well. 

One  day  the  next  season — I  used  to  hunt  some- 
times also  with  the  Whaddon  Chase — an  old  gentle- 
man came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Are  you  the  young 
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man  that  fights?"  I  said:  "Yes,  sir."  "Well," 
he  asked,  "  where  have  you  got  your  horse  ?  "  I 
told  him  at  the  Elephant,  to  which  he  replied  : 
"  That  is  the  wrong  place.  Do  you  know  anybody 
here?"  I  replied  in  the  negative,  upon  which  he 
said  :  "  Send  your  horse  to  the  Hunt  Hotel,  and  I 
will  look  after  you."  The  old  gentleman  w^as  the 
Hon.  Robert  Grimston,  the  well-known  patron  of 
Harrow  cricket,  of  the  ring,  and  an  ardent  hunting 
man.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  introduced  me 
to  everybody  in  the  Hunt.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
travelling  down  in  the  same  carriage  with  him 
from  Euston,  and  I  met  VV.hyte  Melville,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
people,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Grimston. 
Whyte  Melville  was  always  passionately  attached  to 
the  Vale,  and  when  I  had  been  hunting  as  a 
stranger  in  Leicestershire,  on  several  occasions  he 
left  friends  to  w^hom  he  was  talking  and  came 
over  to  speak  to  me,  and  asked  after  his  old 
friends  in  the  Vale. 

The  Whaddon  Chase  in  those  days  had  for  the 
Master  W.  Selby  Lowndes,  grandfather  of  the 
able  sportsman  of  that  name  who  presides 
at  the  present  time  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hunt.  There  was  not  then  any  proper  organisa- 
tion for  collecting  subscriptions  or  satisfying  far- 
mers' claims  for  damage,  and  wath  the  consent  of 
the  Squire  I  took  upon  myself,  in   order  to  bring 
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thing's  into  proper  order  with  regard  to  the  crowd 
of  people  who  came  down  from  London,  to  collect 
subscriptions,  and  generally  to  manage  the  Hunt 
finances.  This  I  continued  to  do  for  sixteen  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  was  brought  into  contact 
with  many  interesting  personages  in  the  way  of 
hunting  men.  I  certainly  think  that  Hunt  Secre- 
taries have  great  opportunities  for  testing  the 
character  of  the  sportsmen  they  come  across,  as 
they  have  to  apply  the  touchstone  of  money. 

Tales  of  Hunting  Days. 

A  well-known  sportsman,  Capt.  "  Doggie  "  Smith, 
had  a  brother  who  hunted  from  Leighton  Buzzard, 
and  who  was  not  much  of  a  horseman.  He  had 
a  nice  little  brown  horse  to  sell,  for  which  he  asked 
;^ioo,  but  nobody  would  look  at  it.  One  day 
"  I^oggis  "  came  down  and  had  the  mount,  which 
was  immediately  transformed  from  being  an  un- 
interesting-looking moderate  hunter  into  a  first- 
class  performer.  He  jumped  into  the  road  over  a 
stiff  stake  and  bound  fence,  and  then  took  a  flight 
of  very  forbidding-looking  rails  on  the  other  side, 
and  disappeared  with  the  hounds,  no  one  following 
him.  All  this  was  done  with  the  same  ease  that 
an  ordinary  individual  would  hand  a  chair  to  a 
lady.  The  result  was  that  the  horse  was  sold  that 
night  for  ;^300. 

The    present    Master    of    the    Pytchley,     Lord 
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Annaly,  used  to  hunt  with  us  sometimes  when  he 
was  the  Hon.  Luke  White,  of  the  Guards.  He  had 
a  very  clever  horse,  with  which  he  used  to  jump 
some  extraordinary  fences.  He  and  I  were  out  one 
day  with  the  Staghounds,  and  had  got  away  from 
the  field  and  were  close  to  the  hounds,  when  we 
came  down  to  the  Rowsham  Brook,  which  I  knew 
to  be  unjumpable  at  the  spot  we  were  making  for. 
I  told  Mr.  White  that  we  could  not  get  over  there, 
but  that  there  was  a  ford  in  the  next  field.  He 
cast  upon  me  a  look  of  scorn,  and  rode  gallantly  at 
the  brook,  and  got  about  half-way  over.  I  jumped 
the  fence  into  the  next  field  and  got  over  the  ford. 
There  were  other  occasions  when  Mr.  Luke  White 
scored  off  the  field  by  jumping  fences  which  the 
hardest  man  in  the  Hunt  had  always  looked  upon 
as  unjumpable.  I  never  see  his  lordship  out  hunt- 
ing now,  but  I  hear  he  goes  as  hard  as  ever  he  did 
in  those  days,  although  with  more  judgment. 

After  my  sixteen  years  hard  labour  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Whaddon  Chase  Hunt,  they  very  kindly 
presented  me  with  a  lot  of  silver  and  an  address, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  at  Winslow 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  said  many  kinds  things 
of  me.  It  was  rather  an  embarrassing  time,  as  it 
was  handed  to  me  in  the  Market  Square,  and  there 
was  a  crowd  of  foot  people  and  of  the  Hunt  in  their 
war  paint,  just  off  for  the  chase.     Mr.  Leopold  de 
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Rothschild  stood  on  top  of  one  beer  barrel,  and  I 
on  another,  and  I  had  to  listen  to  words  from  him 
which  I  have  always  felt  were  far  too  kind,  but  these 
were  only  a  part  of  the  great  kindness  I  had  always 
received  at  his  hands  during  the  time  I  hunted  in 
the  Vale.  You  may  imagine  that,  standing  on  a 
barrel  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said  to  me,  I  was 
the  object  of  a  certain  amount  of  derision  and  good- 
natured  chaff  from  my  friends. 

I  went  into  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  early 
sixties,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  more  sporting  place 
then  than  it  is  now,  although  it  always  has  kept  up 
its  reputation  for  producing  first-rate  performers  in 
all  classes  of  sport.  I  knew  Mr.  Tom  Nickalls  and 
Sir  Patteson  Nickalls  very  well,  although  they  were 
my  seniors.  They  were  both  fine  sportsmen,  and  I 
sometimes  had  a  mount  with  Tom  Nickalls'  stag- 
hounds.  I  also  knew  a  brother  of  his  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Conny  Nickalls.  He  also  was  a 
sportsman,  and  he  could  do  a  good  many  things 
fairly  well,  but  not  quite  so  well  as  he  thought. 
He  was  an  amusing  raconteur,  but  his  stories 
generally  related  to  his  own  performances. 

There  was  one  story  he  told  me  of  his  encounters 
with  three  champions  in  one  evening.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Nickalls  thought  that  I  implicitly  believed  his 
narrative,  but  perhaps  some  people  would  doubt  the 
complete  accuracy  of  it.     He  said  :  '*  I  am  living 
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at  Beckenham,  and  the  other  night  a  new  room 
was  opened  in  the  club  with  some  billiard  tables, 
and  a  large  crowd  collected  to  witness  a  match  be- 
tween John  Roberts,  jun.,  and  W.  Cook  to  in- 
augurate the  room.  Cook  did  not  arrive  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  so  I  was  asked  if  I  would  play 
100  up  with  Roberts.  I  consented.  I  won  the  toss 
and  gave  a  miss  in  baulk,  while  Roberts  gave  a 
miss  under  the  cushion.  I  then  took  up  my  cue 
and  ran  out,  and  that  was  my  first  encounter  that 
evening  with  a  champion.  I  had  hardly  finished 
the  game  when  I  received  a  tap  on  the  shoulder 
and  a  man  said  to  me  'There  is  a  fire  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Beckenham.'  I  was  then  chief  of  the  local 
fire  brigade.  I  replied:  'We  must  lose  no  time,' 
and  as  we  got  outside  the  door  I  pointed  out  to  him 
a  light  at  the  gate  of  my  garden,  about  200  yards 
away,  and  said:  'I  must  get  there  as  quickly  as 
I  can,  and  you  will  follow  on  as  best  you  can,  and 
hard.'  I  am  a  pretty  good  sprinter,  and  I  started 
off  at  top  speed.  To  my  astonishment  I  could  not 
shake  off  my  friend.  In  fact,  after  we  had  gone 
150  yards  he  led  by  a  couple  of  yards.  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  beaten,  and  made  an  effort,  and 
just  as  I  reached  my  gate  I  got  a  yard  in  front  of 
him  and  stopped.  I  turned  round  and  said  :  '  You 
can  run  a  bit,'  to  which  he  replied  :  *  I  suppose  so  ; 
I  have  just  won  a  Sheffield  Handicap,  and  am  the 
champion   sprinter,   Hutchens.      I  can  do   a   yard 
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inside  ten  for  the  lOO.'     This  was  my  second  en- 
counter with  a  champion  that  night. 

'  I  got  into  my  uniform '  continued  Conny 
Nickalls,  *  and  hastened  to  the  fire.  There  was  a 
great  crowd,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
through.  My  way  was  particularly  blocked  in 
rather  an  offensive  manner  by  a  big  man,  and  at 
last  I  asked  him  to  let  me  pass.  He  refused,  and  I 
said  :  '  Put  up  your  hands.'  He  did  so,  and  I  soon 
saw  he  knew  something  of  what  he  was  about,  but 
after  a  brief  exchange  I  got  in  the  right,  and  he 
went  down  on  his  back  in  the  gutter.  Something 
about  the  man  was  familiar  to  me,  and  stooping 
down  to  look  at  him  I  said:  *I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore; who  are  you  .^'  The  reply  was:  T  am  Tom 
King,  champion  of  England.'" 

This  conversation  with  Conny  Nickalls  resulted 
in  his  challenging  me  to  have  a  spar,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Nat  Langham's.  A  large 
number  of  Stock  Exchange  men  went  up  to  witness 
it.  Hovv-ever,  I  soon  found  that  my  friend  was  not 
quite  in  the  front  rank  with  the  gloves,  and  in 
fact  in  the  first  round  he  said  in  an  audible  whisper: 
''Cheese  it,  or  I  shall  have  a  black  eye." 

Sir  Patteson  Nickalls,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
in  the  past  a  patron  of  steeplechasing,  and  his 
horse,  Ballot  Box,  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  his  time.     I  saw  him  win  the  open  race  at  the 
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Aylesbury  Steeplechases  very  easily,  and  he  started 
in  the  Grand  National,  and  I  think  would  have 
won  if  he  had  been  differently  managed. 

A  Struggle  for  Securities. 

Tom  Nickalls  was  always  a  very  good  friend  to 
me,  and  on  one  occasion  I  had  a  chance  of  repay- 
ing him  in  some  slight  degree.  There  was  a  firm  of 
stockbrokers  called  Tracy  Bros.,  who  had  an  office 
where  now  stands  Parr's  Bank,  in  Bartholomew- 
lane.  This  firm  of  brokers  had  a  large  account  open 
for  a  rise.  Their  credit  had  suffered,  and  they 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  over  on  the  account 
day  the  stocks  they  had  bought.  We  therefore  had 
to  deliver  securities  we  had  sold  them  and  take 
their  cheque.  My  employer  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
George  Medley,  and  he  and  I  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  Messrs.  Tracy  Bros.'  cheque  would  be  hon- 
oured. And,  sure  enough,  a  little  before  five  o'clock 
the  cheque  was  returned  marked  "  No  effects."  We 
went  down  to  Tracy  Bros.'  office.  It  was  a  large 
office  with  a  counter  running  the  whole  length  of 
it,  and  behind  it  were  some  six  or  eight  clerks 
evidently  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  excitement. 
We  asked  the  reason  of  the  cheque  not  being  met, 
and  they  replied:  "We  can  tell  you  nothing  till 
the  morning."  Mr.  Medley  asked:  "But  where  are 
my  securities.-*"  The  reply  again  was:  "You  must 
wait  until   the    morning."     The  securities  we  had 
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delivered  to  Tracy  Bros,  were  worth  about  ^8,000. 
While  Mr,  Medley  was  speaking  to  the  clerk,  I 
noticed  lying  on  a  table  at  the  back  of  the  office  a 
number  of  bundles  of  securities,  and  among  them 
I  recognised  ours.  I  said  to  Mr.  Medley  :  "  I  see 
our  securities;  why  should  we  not  get  them.^"  He 
replied  :  "  Oh,  no,  we  cannot  do  that,^'  but  I  re- 
torted :  "  I  am  going  to,"  and  vaulted  over  the 
counter.  A  brief  struggle  ensued,  in  which  one  or 
two  clerks  found  themselves  on  the  floor.  I  seized 
our  bundle  of  securities,  and  again  vaulted  over  the 
counter,  and  we  walked  out.  Just  as  we  were  pass- 
ing out  of  the  door  we  met  Tom  Nickalls  in  such 
a  state  of  excitement  that  he  could  hardly  speak. 
Mr.  Medley  said  to  him  :  "  What  is  it,  Tom  ?  "  and 
he  replied  :  "  I  have  had  a  cheque  returned  for 
^^40,000,  and  the  beggars  have  got  my  stock."  I 
said  :  "  It  is  alright ;  I  have  just  got  ours  back, 
and  I  think  if  you  adopt  the  same  course  that  I 
did  you- will  get  yours."  It  appeared  that  one  per- 
sonal encounter  was  enough  for  the  clerks,  and  they 
handed  him  his  securities  back,  much  to  his  delight 
and  relief 

I  told  this  story  the  other  day  when  I  was  visit- 
ing Parr's  Bank  to  the  manager,  and  he  said  : 
"  What  curious  times  for  doing  business  they  must 
have  been."  They  were,  of  course,  very  different, 
and  much  more  primitive  forty  years  ago  than  they 
are  now. 
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The  First  Point-to-Point  Race. 

While  I  was  secretary  of  the  Whaddon  Chase 
Hunt,  I  think  it  was  about  in  the  year  1885  that  I 
started  a  point-to-point  race  for  the  Hunt.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  held,  and 
quite  the  first  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  There 
were  two  classes,  and  both  started  at  the  same  time 
— light-weights  I2st.,  heavy-weights  I4st.  The 
course  selected  was  a  very  stiff  one,  and  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  the  morning,  when  we 
were  told  to  meet  at  a  place  called  Burston,  and 
then  we  were  told  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to 
Creslow  Great  Ground,  where  we  should  see  a  flag- 
staff, which  was  our  winning-post.  There  were  17 
starters,  and  among  them  was  one  lady.  After  two 
or  three  fences  we  came  down  to  a  double  out  of 
the  road.  Mr.  Gerald  Pratt,  who  was  certainly  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  Vale,  and  I  believe  is  so 
still,  turned  away  to  the  left,  followed  by  the  whole 
of  the  field,  except  myself  and  one  other.  Mr. 
Pratt  knew  of  a  thin  place  in  the  double  where 
they  all  followed  him  through  pretty  speedily.  I 
was  not  so  fortunate,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
riding  up  and  down  the  road  that  I  found  a  place, 
and  bored  a  hole  through,  followed  by  my  friend, 
who  reproached  me  for  leading  him  astray.  How- 
ever, at  the  next  fences  there  was  another  double 
and  when  we  reached  it  we  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  field  had  got  in  and  could  not  get  out.     My 
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horse  was  a  good  double  jumper,  and  went  in  and 
out  like  a  shot,  and  I  was  leading.  Three  fences 
ahead  we  came  down  to  the  Creslow  Brook,  quite  a 
big  place,  but  a  fair  jump.  I  suppose  I  rode  at  it 
carelessly,  for  my  horse  whipped  round,  and  before 
I  could  have  another  go  Gerald  Pratt  came 
down  at  it  and  jumped  it  in  fine  form.  My  horse 
did  it  the  second  time.  Notwithstanding  the  delay 
this  caused,  no  one  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
us,  and  we  finished  in  that  order,  Mr.  Pratt  winning 
the  light-weights,  carrying  I2st,  and  I  the  heavies, 
carrying  I4st. 

The  following  year  I  again  won  the  heavy-weights. 
This  time  the  course  was  on  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild's land,  and  it  was  not  such  a  wild  and  sport- 
ing course  as  the  first  one.  I  rode  the  same  horse. 
Cricket.  I  started  later  on  that  season  in  the 
Point-to-Point  Race  near  Banbury,  open  to  all  the 
Midland  Hunts,  and  among  the  starters  w^ere  Capt. 
Bay  Middleton  and  Mr.  Gordon  Cunard,  with  other 
fine  sportsmen.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  the  course 
was  a  big  one,  and  the  ground  slippery.  I  led  for 
about  half-way,  and  my  horse  then  slipped  up  at 
a  double  and  fell,  but  I  did  not  lose  much  time, 
and  although  I  was  now  last  in  three  or  four  fields 
I  caught  them,  and  again  assumed  the  lead.  Two 
fields  from  home,  however,  when  my  horse  was 
going  strong,  he  dropped  his  hind  legs  into  a  grip 
almost  covered  with  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
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and  broke  his  back.  Soon  afterwards  a  similar 
misfortune  at  the  same  place  happened  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Boyle,  whose  horse  had  divided  with  mine  the 
honour  of  being  first  favourite  for  the  event.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  hardest  men  ever 
seen,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  the  Boer  War,  and  fell  fighting  for 
his  country.  Few  people  know  how  Cecil  Boyle 
met  with  his  death.  Some  of  our  men,  com- 
manded by  the  late  Lord  Chesham,  had  sur- 
rounded a  lot  of  Boers,  and  they  hoisted  the  white 
flag.  Our  men  went  on,  and  one  of  the  Boers  fired 
and  killed  poor  Cecil  Boyle  Lord  Chesham  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  give  up  the  murderer  he 
would  shoot  the  lot.  They  handed  the  man  over, 
and  he  was  shot  then  and  there  before  them  all. 

Pleasures  of  Hunting. 

The  following  year  I  again  won  the  heavy- 
weights at  the  now  annual  point-to-point  races  of 
the  Whaddon  Chase,  this  time  riding  a  horse 
called  Chapman,  that  I  bought  of  Bob  Chapman, 
a  well-known  dealer  of  Cheltenham,  who  supplied 
me  with  most  of  my  horses.  This  horse  carried 
me  well  for  two  seasons,  and  then  developed 
navicular.  The  local  vet.  advised  me  to  send  him 
to  the  hammer,  but  I  took  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hunting,  the  present  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
London  County    Council,  who  said :  "  Why    don't 
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you  nerve  him  ?  It  makes  no  difference."  I  took 
his  advice,  rode  the  horse  for  two  seasons,  and 
won  the  Heavy  Weight  Steeplechase  with  him  at 
Aylesbury,  Gerald  Pratt  riding. 

I  only  rode  in  one  more  point-to-point  race,  and 
was  not  successful  in  that,  as  I  got  into  the  brook 
and  stayed  there  some  time.  However,  three  wins 
out  of  five  starts  was  not  so  bad. 

The  hardest  and  best  men  in  the  Vale  in  my 
time  were  the  Hon.  Kenelm  Bouverie,  Percy 
Saunders  and  Gerald  Pratt,  the  latter  being  much 
the  most  finished  horseman.  It  was  customary 
when  any  stranger  came  to  the  Vale  to  have  a 
ride  with  either  the  Rothschild  Staghounds  or  the 
Vale  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  stranger  did  not 
bear  off  the  honours  of  the  day.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  Capt.  Bay  Middleton  came  with 
several  friends  from  Leicestershire  for  a  day  with 
the  stag,  and  this  was  Percy  Saunders'  day.  We 
had  a  fine  gallop,  and  Saunders  kept  half  a  field 
in  front  of  Bay  Middleton  the  whole  time,  and  do 
what  he  could  he  was  unable  to  catch  him.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  little  chagrined,  and  his  criticism 
on  the  performance  was  that  he  had  seen  the  best 
horse  and  the  worst  rider  he  had  ever  met  with. 
This  highly  amused  Mr.  Saunders. 

I  also  remember  when  Lord  Marcus  Beresford 
and  the  present  Lord   Ebury,  then  known  as  the 
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Hon.  Beau  Grosvenor,  came  for  a  day  with  the 
stag,  and  on  this  occasion  the  members  of  the  hunt 
had  to  take  a  back  seat,  as  we  none  of  us  could 
catch  the  two  strangers.  Lord  Marcus  was  mounted 
on  a  well-known  horse  called  Mr.  Poole,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  afterwards  Lord  Battersea, 
and  Beau  Grosvenor  rode  his  own  chestnut  horse, 
one  of  the  best. 

My  experience  is  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  life 
equal  to  cutting  out  the  work  over  a  big  country 
with  a  large  field  of  people  behind  one,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  my  good  fortune,  more  perhaps  by 
the  luck  of  riding  an  exceptional  horse,  to  do  this. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  Vale  I  was  about  four 
and  twenty,  and  my  chief  idea  w^as  to  get  over  the 
fences.  On  one  occasion  I  jumped  into  the  road 
nearly  on  top  of  VVhyte  Melville,  for  whom  I  had 
the  greatest  respect,  and  who  was  always  very  kind 
to  me.  I  proceeded  to  apologise  profusely,  but  he 
said  :  "  Go  on  ;  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  do  it." 
So  I  turned  my  horse,  jumped  out  of  the  road,  and 
went  after  the  hounds.  He  was  beginning  to  fail 
then,  and  rarely  rode  hard  to  hounds. 

I  first  began  hunting  in  Buckinghamshire  in  the 
year  1872,  as  I  think  I  have  mentioned  before. 
Leighton  Buzzard  in  those  days  was  a  fashionable 
centre  for  hunting,  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild 
keeping  open  house.      The  Hunt  Hotel  was  kept 
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by  a  mail  named  Shearman,  who  was  quite  a 
character,  and  usually  he  would  be  on  the  platform, 
carrying  rugs  and  cloaks  for  those  going  by  the  up 
train,  and  "  Your  grace  "  and  "  My  lord  "  would 
always  be  in  his  mouth.  The  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, then  Lord  Hartington,  often  used  to  hunt 
from  Leighton  Buzzard,  also  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  many  others. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Grimston,  however,  was  the 
principal  personage  in  the  Hunt.  Shearman  had 
stabling  for  about  a  hundred  horses,  and  of  course 
the  boxes  were  not  always  let,  but  he  could  never 
let  any  box  without  first  getting  Mr.  Grimston's 
permission.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Mr, 
Grimston  while  we  were  at  tea,  after  hunting,  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said  :  "  If  you  please,  sir, 
I  have  an  application  for  six  boxes."  "  Who 
from  ?  "  was  the  question  rapped  out.  "  The  gen- 
tleman's name  is  Goldberg."  Grimston  said  :  "  I 
don't  like  that  name;  what  is  he.-*"  "He  is  a 
very  rich  man,  I  believe,  and  is  a  toy  merchant,  I 
think,"  was  the  answer.  "  Certainly  not ;  I  won't 
have  him  here,"  was  the  uncompromising  way  in 
which  Grimston  closed  the  matter.  As,  however, 
he  did  not  offer  to  take  the  boxes  himself,  I 
thought  that  was  rather  hard  lines  on  poor  Shear- 
man, but  Grimston  was  quite  an  autocrat. 

Mr.  Grimston  had  a  groom  who  had  been  with 
him  for  many  years,  and  had  become  very  deaf. 
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I  remember  riding  into  the  yard  with  Mr.  Grimston 
after  hunting,  and  he  had  had  an  indifferent  day. 
He  had  had  a  couple  of  falls,  and  had  not  been  on 
good  terms  with  his  horse.     His  groom  said  to  him 

"  How  has  he  carried  you  .?  '^     "  D d  bad,"  was 

the  answer.  The  groom,  not  understanding  him, 
responded  :  "  Very  glad  to  hear  it  :  I  always  said 
he  was  your  best  horse."  The  groom,  as  was  his 
custom,  then  produced  his  slate  for  Mr.  Grimston 
to  write  down  what  he  wished  to  say  to  him,  but 
he  turned  to   me  and  said  :   "  How  can  you  write 

fool  on  a  slate  ?  "     Those  expressions  of  his 

were  quite  harmless,  but  they  came  out  with  a 
very  amusing  effect  because  Mr.  Grimston  was  of  a 
most  venerable  appearance  ;  in  fact,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  Bishop  or  even  an  Archbishop  ; 
but  that  idea  would  not  long  remain  after  he  had 
something  to  disturb  him,  for  he  had  a  very  short 
temper. 
An  Amusing  Character. 

There  was  rather  an  amusing  character  living  in 
the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  at  that  time,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Affable  Stevens.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  a  yeoman  farmer,  named  Straw,  who  had  a  nice 
place  at  Aston  Abbots.  Stevens  used  to  do  a  little 
horse-dealing.  There  was  a  Mr.  Swire,  the  father  of 
the  present  Master  of  the  Essex  Hounds,  who  lived 
at  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  he  was  a  very  liberal 
and  generous  man,  and  liked  a  deal  when  possible 
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with  the  farmers  for  any  animal  he  might  require. 
He  wanted  a  pony  for  his  Httle  boy,  and  Affable 
Stevens  said  he  had  the  very  article  It  was  a 
little  Shetland  pony,  and  the  price  asked  was  £^^. 
The  pony  was  sent,  and  the  money  paid,  but  Mr. 
Swire  soon  found  out  that  the  pony  was  very  vicious, 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  the  boy.  He  was  rather 
annoyed,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  out 
hunting,  he  met  Affable  Stevens  and  told  him  it 
was  too  bad.  and  that  he  should  send  the  pony  back. 
The  Affable  one  replied  :  "  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr. 
Swire  ;  you  may  send  the  pony  back  if  you  like, 
but  I  have  spent  the  money."  No  more  was  to  be 
said,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  extracting  the  cash 
from  Affable. 

While  I  was  in  the  Whaddon  Chase  country,  by 
dint  of  collecting  subscriptions  and  using  funds  of 
my  own,  I  planted  some  five  or  six  fox  covers, 
which  have  since  turned  out  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  Hunt.  In  addition  to  being  secretary  to  the 
Hunt,  I  was  acting  field  master  for  seven  seasons, 
but  it  was  in  my  position  as  secretary  that  I  think 
I  had  the  most  amusing  incidents.  A  gentleman 
once  sent  me  a  cheque  for  his  subscription,  which 
was  returned  by  the  bankers  with  "  No  effects " 
against  it.  I  did  not  receive  any  reply  to  the 
numerous  letters  I  wrote  to  him,  but  to  my 
astonishment,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  I  dis- 
covered my  friend  who  had  given  me  the  "  stumer." 
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I  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  he  must  go  home. 
He  said  he  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  have  his  day's  sport.  1  said:  "I 
think  you  will  go  home,  because  hounds  won't  draw 
until  you  do,  and  I  shall  inform  the  field  that  you 
are  the  occasion  of  the  interference  with  their 
sport.  There  is  a  brook  at  the  end  of  this  field  you 
can  see,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  swim, 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  your  powers  will  be 
tested  if  you  remain  much  longer  in  this  field." 
He  replied  "  You  are  no  gentleman,"  and  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  off. 

I  recommend  this  recipe  to  secretaries  of  Hunts 
who  have  difficulties  with  customers  of  this  kind. 
It  is  really  an  awkward  position  for  them  when  a 
man  refuses  to  pay,  and  also  refuses  to  go  home, 
but  few  people  would  have  the  hardihood  to  stand 
the  indignation  of  a  whole  field  of  hunting  men, 
and  face  it  out.  It  is  obvious  that  to  carry  out 
this  course  of  action  you  must  have  the  Master  of 
Hounds  loyally  on  your  side,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  this  experience.  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes 
always  backed  me  up  in  anything  that  I  did  and 
we  were  great  friends  for  many  years,  and  although 
we  do  not  often  meet  now,  we  are  always  glad  of 
an  occasion  to  talk  over  old  times. 
The  Late  Edward  Wroughton. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  men  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury,  a  fine  horseman,  and  most  popular  with 
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all  classes,  was  the  late  Edward  VVroughton.  Durin^r 
his  bachelor  days  we  arranged  for  a  party  of  men 
who  hunted  in  the  Vale  to  go  down  to  see  the  Grand 
National  run,  and  Wroughton  invited  us  all  to  dine 
with  him  at  Long's  Hotel,  then  kept  by  a  welU 
known  host  whose  name  was  Jubber.  We  all  as- 
sembled for  dinner,  and  sat  waiting  for  Wroughton. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  he  arrived  and  apologised, 
remarking:  "It  is  a  lucky  thing  that  you  fellows 
will  get  any  dinner  to-night  at  all,  for  when  I  was 
coming  into  the  hotel  Jubber  waylaid  me  and  said  : 
'  Mr.  Wroughton,  I  have  not  seen  the  colour  of 
your  money  for  three  years,  and  you  are  always 
staying  in  this  hotel,  and  unless  you  give  me  a 
cheque  now  your  friends  shan't  have  dinner  in  my 
house'  He  annoyed  me  very  much  by  this  speech, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  taken  him  into  his  back 
parlour  and  stood  him  a  bottle  of  his  own  brown 
sherry  that  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  let  things 
go  on  as  they  are  now.  I  need  not  say  that  I  did 
not  draw  a  cheque." 

It  was  always  my  ambition  to  win  the  Ascott  Cup 
at  Aylesbury  Steeplechases,  and  I  had  several  tries 
for  it.  In  the  early  days  it  was  called  the  Ment- 
more  Cup,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  who  about  tvventy  years  ago  retired  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and  the  cup 
was  then  called  after  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's 
place,  Ascott,  instead  of  Mentmore  Towers,  Lord 
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Rosebery's  scat.  I  had  a  horse  called  Wizard,  that 
I  bought  of  a  farmer,  and  he  was  a  fine  hunter  and 
jumper,  but  was  not  quite  clean  bred,  and  not  quite 
a  racehorse.  I  entered  him  for  the  Mentmore  Cup, 
and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  defeated  him  with 
a  horse  that  he  had  had  in  training,  and  who  was 
ridden  by  the  best  gentleman  jockey  of  the  day. 
I  think  Mr.  Leopold  only  entered  his  horse  for  the 
sake  of  the  sport  of  the  thing,  to  make  a  field,  and 
I  really  believe  that  he  regretted  winning.  At  any 
rate,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  ever  started  a  horse 
of  his  own  since  in  any  races  at  Aylesbury,  but 
everybody  is  pleased  to  see  that  his  sons  are  taking 
to  riding  there,  and  last  year  one  of  them  rode  a 
very  plucky  race  in  the  light-weights,  finishing 
second  after  having  what  looked  like  being  a  nasty 
fall.  I  made  several  other  attempts  to  win  the 
Ascott  Cup  without  success  until  this  year,  when 
my  son  won  with  a  horse  called  Countryman,  by 
Amcricus,  and  I  received  a  charming  letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
Lawn  Tennis. 

I  used  to  play  a  good  deal  of  lawn  tennis  when 
the  game  first  came  in.  Those  were  the  days  of 
Lawford  and  Renshaw.  Some  of  your  readers  will 
remember  that  those  men  were  very  evenly  matched, 
although  Renshaw  was  perhaps  a  little  the  better 
Both  used  to  visit  me  at  the  house  I  had  then  at 
Teddington,  called  the  Weir  House,  where  I  had  a 
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first-rate  lawn.  We  had  many  <^ames  there.  They 
used  to  give  me  15,  and  with  those  odds  I  could 
make  a  very  good  fight,  but  I  never  improved  be- 
yond that  I  always  put  it  down  to  the  hard  work 
T  had  done  at  rowing,  boxing  and  gymnastics. 

Stock  ExcHANCiE— Past  and  Present. 

I  went  into  the  Stock  Exchange  very  early  in 
life  in  the  year  1863,  and  the  clerks  in  those  days 
were  a  different  class  to  what  they  are  now.  Their 
chief  amusement  was  drinking,  and  I  do  not  know 
to  this  moment  how  it  was  done,  but  clerks  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  from  £So  to  ^^150  a  year  were 
members  of  a  Champagne  Club.  About  half-past 
eleven,  after  they  had  checked  their  masters'  bar- 
gains, they  would  go  down  and  imbibe  champagne. 
T  think  the  masters'  petty  cash  must  have  suffered. 
The  Stock  Exchange  was  then  very  much  like  a 
public  school  of  a  rough  description,  and  unless 
you  showed  a  little  mettle  you  stood  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  bullied.  I  was  even  then  fond  of  boxing, 
and  had  been  fond  of  fighting  when  at  school. 
Hence,  when  the  occasion  arose  for  me  to  assert 
myself  T  was  not  slow  in  seizing  the  opportunity. 
There  was  an  objectionable  fellow  that  I  did  not 
speak  to  called  Stopford,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
jumped  on  to  my  back  off  a  form  that  was  placed 
there  for  members  to  sit  upon.  I  turned  round 
and  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  him,  that  I  did 
not  wish  to,  and  that  he  must  not  take  liberties 
with  me  again.  He  thereupon  knocked  my  hat  off, 
and  I  hit  him  as  hard  as  I  could  between  the 
eyes,  and  he  went  down  on  the  floor.     After  this  I 
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was  treated  by  the  young  man  with  a  good  deal 
of  respect. 

They  soon  learned  that  T  was  a  bit  of  a  boxer, 
and  a  somewhat  amusing  experience  occurred  in 
consequence.  There  was  a  family  of  stock-jobbers 
named  Gowan.  The  two  young  Gowans  rather 
fancied  themselves  as  boxers,  and  they  invited  me 
down  to  stay  from  Saturday  till  Monday  at  their 
house.  They  were  both  a  good  deal  older  and 
apparently  stronger  than  T,  and  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  suggested  a  turn 
with  the  gloves.  We  adjourned  to  a  barn,  where  T 
found  the  Gowans  had  invited  a  number  of  young 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  see  the  fun.  We  all 
took  our  turns  at  sparring.  I  found  the  two  Gowans 
had  not  very  good  tempers,  and  the  result  of  my 
visit  to  them  was  that  each  had  a  black  eye  to  take 
back  with  him  to  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  Mon- 
day morning.  They  had  to  put  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  chaff  about  this,  and  the  invitation  to  me  to 
go  down  to  their  place  was  never  repeated. 

Life  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  those  days  was 
very  different  to  what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  fre- 
quently the  custom,  after  a  bargain,  for  the  mem- 
bers to  adjourn  to  Mabye's  bar  to  wet  the  deal. 
Cremorne  was  then  going  strong,  and  often  a  large 
number  of  men  you  would  meet  at  Cremorne  were 
young  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  clerks 
there.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  rough  horse-play, 
and  much  of  it  was  really  funny. 
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